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Junior Red Cross 


SONG OF SERVICE 


During Junior Red Cross enrollment last November, these boys visited 
all the classrooms of Burbank School (Long Beach, Calif.) singing the 
“Song of Service” as it was published in the AJRC NEWS. The boys 
are Gregory Sherbony, left, Michael Quinn, Danny Heinrich, Rommy 


Hermstad, and Edwin Beam. 


“American Junior Red Cross News” is published monthly, October 
through May, by the American National Red Cross. Copyright 
1950 by the American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Enrollment of elementary schools in the American Junior Red 
Cross includes a subscription to the “News” on the basis of one 
copy for each classroom enrolled. Enrollment is for the calendar 
year. Enrollment fee is 50 cents per room. For further informa- 
tion concerning enrollment and the Junior Red Cross program see 
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See page 16 of this month’s NEWS. 


your local Red Cross chapter. Individual subscriptions to the 
“American Junior Red Cross News” are accepted at 50 cents 
a year, 10 cents a single copy. 

The “News” was entered as second-class matter January 18, 
1921, at the post office, Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized 
January 3, 1921. 
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OR A NUMBER Of years, Miss Amber Liles, Junior Red 
Cross teacher-sponsor in Lakeview School, Birming- 

ham, Ala. (Jefferson County Chapter) has found the 
NEWS a valuable resource in planning activities of 
the classroom and of the Junior Red Cross in her 
school. 

The 18 copies of the NEWS received by her school 
are sent in her care. She has found by keeping all 
copies together in a set the NEWS can then be used to 
better advantage. ‘The set is rotated to the different 
teachers in turn so that each pupil in a group can then 
study from his own individual copy. 

Miss Liles, as teacher of literature and as school 
librarian, uses the stories and articles as part of her 
source material. She states that she has found the 
NEWS particularly useful in teaching children how 
to use magazines in a library. 

After Miss Liles has familiarized herself with the 
NEWS content for the month, she alerts the other 
teachers in Lakeview to material in each issue which 
she thinks would be useful in their classwork. The 
sets of magazines are then passed around to teachers 
of science or social studies or other special subjects. 

Copies of current issues of the NEWS are kept on 
the magazine rack in the library. At the end of the 
year, the complete set with index is bound for the 
library reference shelf. 


Miss Liles also encourages the members of the Jun- 


ior Red Cross council in Lakeview to use the ideas 

they find in the NEWS in planning their council 

programs, and in carrying out their many activities. 
Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 


Our cover this 
month pictures the 
many activities 
that are a part of 
the Junior Red 
Cross program. 
Remember the 
dates for enroll- 
ment — November 
1-15. 











Illustrations by FRANCIS MOORE 


HE NOVEMBER afternoon was warm and 

hazy as the pirogue with four of the 

seven Melaune children in it left the 
school landing and moved up the bayou. 

Minette, who was 11, had her favorite 
seat in the bow. Her twin brother Tay was 
doing the paddling; 9-year-old La La and 
6-year-old Cojo sat in the stern. 

Tay, La La, and Cojo were talking over 
the things that had happened in school that 
day. But not Minette. 

Minette was daydreaming. She was a 
beautiful lady in a rose satin gown. She 
was sitting in a mahogany chair with her 
own wonderful paintings all around her, and 
ladies and gentlemen in evening clothes were 
exclaiming over them. She was Emmaline 
Melaune, the most famous artist in all 
Louisiana. 

The bright colors of the little houses on 
each bank of the Bayou Teche roused 
Minette, finally, from her daydream. How 
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she would like to make a drawing half as 
beautiful! 

She smiled as she thought of her new box 
of pastels—forty sticks, each a different 
color —and of her new pad of white drawing- 
paper. She had bought them at the store- 
on-wheels when it came through the village 
the Saturday before. And she had hidden 
them in the hayloft above the cows without 
telling anyone, not even Tay. 

No one knew that to buy them she had 
spent all of the money she had made selling 
tac-tac. Papa did not know for he and 
15-year-old Ulie were far down the bayou 
and into the deep swamp, trying to pick 
all the Spanish moss they could before the 
lumbermen cut down the cypress trees. 

Maman did not know for she was in New 
Iberia taking care of Tante Céleste and her 
new bébé. 

Minette hugged her secret to herself. She 
could hardly wait to get home so that she 










could see the crayons again, could touch 
them, maybe even use them a little. 

*“Meow, meow!” teased La La whose real 
name was Amalie. ‘‘Minette, the kitten, 
see how she dreams!”’ 

Tay, whose for-true name was Théophile, 
stopped paddling and let the pirogue drift. 
‘‘Maman says dreams, they are good, some- 
times.” 

Little Cojo, who was called by his ti’ 
mame because Achilles seemed too big for 
him, said, “Maman, when she coming 
home?”’ 

“Soon, Cojo, mon petit, soon,’’ said 
Tay, starting to paddle again. 

“Me, I’m going to give Maman a present 
when she comes,” said La La smugly. “I’ve 
spent all my turtle money on it. So beauti- 
ful it is—long red beads!’’ 

“‘Me, I have surprise for Maman, too,” 
said Cojo. “It is the black gloves for going 
to town.”’ 

“But, Cojo, where did you get the 
money?”’ Tay asked in surprise. 

“I sold Grandpére Frog and Nonk Frog 
and all my frog family to the frog-hunters 
that passed by.”’ 

In the bow, Minette was listening, and a 
worry was growing ever bigger within her. 
Was everyone going to give Maman a pres- 
ent? Why hadn’t she thought of it herself? 

She turned around. ‘You didn’t buy 
something, did you, Tay?” 

“But of course,’”’ answered Tay. ‘On 
Saturday last—a cover for the table, all 
blue and yellow flowers.”’ 

“But that must have taken all your 
muskrat money for the new knife you 
wanted.”’ 

“Qui, but M’sieu Muskrat, he will come 
to my traps again and I can sell more skins.”’ 

Minette turned away then, and pretended 
to be busy pushing aside the lavender-blue 
water hyacinths that grew thick in the 
bayou. Maybe they would forget to ask 
what she was getting. 

But little Cojo said, ‘““What have you for 
Maman, Minette?”’ 

“Minette, she so saving with her tac-tac 


money, she will have the best present,” said 
Tay. “Tell, Minette.” 

Minette said, ““My present for Maman is 
a big secret and I won’t tell anyone.” 

*“You won’t tell even Tay?” asked La La. 

“‘No, not even Tay,” said Minette, trying 
not to see the hurt look on his face. Usually 
she and Tay told each other everything. 
But how could she this time? She did not 
want even Tay to know she had spent all 
of her money on herself. 


AY GUIDED the pirogue to the little land- 

ing in front of the Melaune house. 
Minette jumped out and held the boat 
steady while La La and Cojo got out. 

When they had run up to the house, 
Minette said, “I wish I could tell you, Tay, 
but I can’t.” 

“That’s all right,’ Tay answered as he 
ran up the bank after the others. Minette 
followed slowly. Usually she and Tay raced 
each other to the kitchen to see who would 
get the biggest piece of bread and molasses. 

Somehow Minette didn’t feel hungry, 
though, so she went into the little room 
she shared with La La and their big sister 
Rosalee. 

‘‘Maman would rather I had the pastels 
and paper, anyway,” Minette said to her- 
self, changing into her blue jeans and red 
shirt. ‘‘Maman understands how an artist 
must have things.” 

She started out the front door, hoping 
that Rosalee, who was in the kitchen with 
the others, would not notice. But Baby 
Rie saw her and toddled toward her. 

Then Rosalee said, ‘‘Minette, you are not 
well? You do not eat.” 

Minette answered, ‘“‘Mais non, Rosalee, I 
feel all right. It is just that I want to get 
my part of the moss hung before Papa and 
Ulie get back.” 

Rosalee looked surprised. ‘Me, I t’ink 
Papa will be pleased, but eat a little first, 
Minette.” 

So Minette drank some milk and ate two 
beignets, then hurried to the barn. Tay 
was busy already with his part of the moss, 
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felt that queer sense of someone near. She 
looked up. Tay was standing on the ladder 
watching her. 

*‘So!”’ he said. 

“Do not tell, please,’ begged Minette, 
almost in tears. ‘‘Me, I did not think to 
spend all my money. I...I....” 
‘‘Mais non, I will not tell, me,’ said Tay. 






Tay was standing on 
the ladder watching 
her. “Do not tell, 
please,” begged Min- 
ette, almost in tears. 













and La La and Cojo were feeding the 
chickens. 


Ow wWAS her chance to look at her pre- 
N cious secret. She climbed into the loft 
and opened the shiny yellow box. Her 
dark eyes sparkled and her slender fingers 
ached to try each of the lovely colors. 

“T’ll just make a tiny mark with each 
stick,” she told herself. ‘‘Then when I 
really draw with them I’ll know exactly 
what colors they will make.”’ 

She had reached a yellow stick as golden 
as the sun on a summer morning when she 
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“But what can you do about Maman’s 
present?” 

“Oh, Tay, I don’t know,’’ Minette an- 
swered sadly. She carefully closed the box 
and hid it in the hay again with the pad 
on top. Then she climbed down the ladder 
after Tay and followed him out to the long 
piles of dark Spanish moss. 

This was the moss that Papa and Ulie 
had brought back from the cypress swamp 
the month before. By now the sun and 
rain had rotted away the soft gray-green 
outside of each stem, leaving only the long, 
brown center threads. 





When these had dried in the air, they 
would be ready to sell to the gin in New 
Iberia. Minette and Tay liked to watch 
the big wheels at the gin as they cleaned 
the dried moss and then pressed it into 
300-pound bales ready to be shipped to the 
furniture factories. 

Minette liked to think of all the houses 
in the United States that had sofas and 
chairs stuffed with Papa’s own moss. 

Now Minette picked up a big armful of 
the ugly damp moss and began to hang it 
in thin bunches on the fence next to where 
Tay had already hung his. She and Tay 
worked hard and fast, and pretty soon all 
the space on that fence was filled. 

*‘Let’s take a rest before we start hanging 
it on the other fence,”’ said Tay, wiping off 
his hot face with his arm. 

Minette was only too glad to rest. She 
ran down the bank to the boat landing and 
sat with her legs dangling in the cool water 
among the water hyacinths. Tay sprawled 
flat on the landing and stared up at the 
pale-blue sky. 

“Tay, what shall I do?”’ Minette asked. 

Tay shrugged his thin shoulders. ‘‘With- 
out money, what is there to do?”’ 

Minette shook her head. The problem, 
it was a bad one, and it was all her own 
fault. She looked up and down the bayou, 
and, even though she was worried, she en- 
joyed as always the bright galeries on their 
neighbor’s houses. 

Then she looked at their own house, dull 
and gray. She remembered how Maman 
often looked sadly at it, wishing it too had 
a bright galerie. 

Minette jumped up, clasped her hands 
in excitement. “I know what I shall give 
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Maman-—a bright galerie like the others!”’ 
she cried. 

‘“‘But paint, she is expensive!’ said Tay. 

*“My pastels and my drawing-pad, they 
will go to M’sieu Poudreaux in the village. 
He wanted them on Saturday, but I would 
not sell.”’ 

*‘An idea grande, that, and I will help 
you paint. So will Papa and Ulie, that is 
for sure!”’ 

“The wall behind the galerie and the 
steps, they will be the pink of the camellias 
in the churchyard. And the posts and the 
shutters and the door, they will be the blue 
of the water hyacinths!” 

Minette sighed happily. “Ah, Maman 
will have the most beautiful pink and blue 
galerie on the Bayou Teche!” 


VOCABULARY 


pirogue —long narrow boat 
made out of cottonwood or 
cypress log; used in shallow 
marshes of Louisiana 


mon petit—literally, my little, 
but used as endearment 


maman—mama 


bayou—stream grandpére—grandfather 


Bayou Teche—tLong river which 
runs through southern Louisi- 
ana, west of New Orleans 


nonk—oncle, which is uncle 


oui—yes 

tac-tac—popcorn ? s ‘ 
m‘sieu—monsieur, mister 

tante—aunt 

mais non—but no 


bébé—baby 
Minette—kitten, also ti’ name beignets—doughnuts 
for girl galerie—porch 
tii name — nickname, taken 
from petit idea grande—a great idea 
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A school correspondence album from 
Detroit that “really sparkles’ with 
pep, good fun, and originality is de- 
scribed by Alice Ingersoll Thornton. 


W/: THINK THAT THE Beilngries 
Elementary School in Bavaria, Ger- 

many, will greatly enjoy the cor- 
respondence album which they recently 
received from the McFarlane School (De- 
troit, Mich.). We have seldom seen more 
original and amusing pages contained in 
any album. 

Even the student body is unusual for 
among the 750 pupils are no less than 12 
pairs of twins! 

One of the original pages gives the ‘“‘Good 
Neighbor Song’ which the McFarlane 
School sings, illustrated with three young 
songsters whose paper coats can be opened 
to show that each has a large red heart 
underneath! 

With true politeness the makers of the 





Countries taking part in international school 
correspondence are— 


Alaska Germany Philippines 
Argentina Greece Poland 
Australia Guam Puerto Rico 
Austria Hawaii Scotland 
Belgium Holland Siam 
Canada India South Africa 
Chile lran sneeees 

Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia Ireland 

Turkey 
ne many United States 
Ecuador Japan Virgin Islands 
England New Zealand Wales 
France Norway Yugoslavia 
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Detroit album saw to it that their first 
letter was one of thanks for the album they 
had received from their German corre- 
spondents. 

They mentioned the pages most enjoyed 
in the German album, such as those of 
pressed flowers, the costume parade, and 
especially the beautiful lettering throughout 
the book. 

Hobbies 


An interesting section of the McFarlane 
album describes the hobbies of students 
and teachers. 

Elaine described the hobby of Miss Wills, 
their music teacher who collects dolls from 
different countries. Among these is a doll 
which is over a hundred years old and 
wears a velvet dress trimmed with gold 
lace. Her hands and head are made of 
leather. 

Barbara Brock writes: ‘In our hobby 
club we make things out of plastic. The 
name of our club is Eager to Improve. 

‘“‘We enter the things we make in the 
county fair. The three winners each get 
a dollar. Some of the things I made were a 
bud vase, a pin-up lamp, and a coat hanger.”’ 

Louis Veras has a small racing car that 
goes around in a circle. “It goes about 25 
miles an hour or more. The car is run by 
fuel. It has to be started with a dry cell 
battery. I run mine in my backyard. We 
are allowed to run the cars in city parks. 

“‘Not many boys have these racers as 
they cost from $14 to $100 depending on 
size.” 

Tylene Frank collects storybook dolls 





and shows them to her friends when they 
come to visit. 

Robert McGinnis is a stamp collector. 
“This is easy for me,”’ he writes, ‘““‘because 
my mother works at the post office. I have 
a large album and a great many stamps.” 


Music and Marionettes 


There must be many talented young 
people in the McFarlane School for they 
wrote their own school song. The music 
was composed by the girls’ senior chorus 
in 1947. 

Each year the chorus is invited to attend 
a performance of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. They go in a bus accompanied 
by their music teacher. During the pro- 
gram the whole audience sings one song 
which has been learned ahead of time by 
the chorus, and it is broadcast. 

Ralph Dykes writes: ‘‘A teacher comes 
to our school every Monday and Thursday 
to give us free music lessons. In our band 
we have clarinets, trombones, a bass drum, 
snare drums, trumpets, cornets, and a flute. 
On some holidays we play for the school 
assemblies.”’ 

The McFarlane school is interested in 
marionettes which they make themselves 


Hello! Hello! row upon row of “hello” in 
many languages decorate the unusual 
album cover made by the McFarlane 
School in Detroit. Drawings of boys and 
girls shaking hands across the hello’s help 
to carry a friendly greeting to friends 
across the sea. The material used for the 
cover was plastic which was “buttonholed” 
around cardboard with plastic lacing. 


and with which they give impromptu 
plays in their auditorium. 

“It takes quite some time to learn 
to handle the strings to make the 
arms, legs, and body move,” they 
write, “but it is lots of fun.” 

The McFarlane juniors have gen- 
erously made a set of puppets for 
their German friends. 


Turnabout 


At Christmastime the school gives a 
program for the parents; then on “Family 
Fund Night” the parents reciprocate with a 
carnival to raise money for the school. 

At the carnival there are magicians, dog 
shows, movies, bakery sales, a cake walk, 
and fish ponds. We wonder which group 
enjoys it the more, the parents or the pupils! 


A Fine Album 


It is because the content of this album 
was so lively, as well as carefully prepared, 
that it stands out in our memory. Every 
page reflected the spirit of the school and 
the desire of the Junior Red Cross members 
to give a true picture of their activities. 

This should be the desire of every school 
when making a school correspondence al- 
bum, but we regret that some lack the 
spontaneity and good planning which result 
in interesting reading. 

Make your next album sparkle with 
enthusiasm and good humor. Life in United 
States schools is not dull! 
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The story of Daniel Boone and one of 
his adventures with the Indian Fleet- 
foot as told by MAX WILLMAN KEITH. 


ANY YEARS before America gained her 
M independence from England, a trail 

guarded by savage Indians wound 
like a long writhing snake, deep into an un- 
explored country that has since been named 
Kentucky. This trail was called the War- 
rior’s Path. 

Daniel Boone lived east of Kentucky, in 
the Carolina country, where game was 
getting scarce and the people were heavily 
taxed. 

Daniel wanted to explore the Kentucky 
country that lay beyond the Warrior’s Path. 
Perhaps here, his people could settle and 
live in peace and plenty. 

So, one sunny spring day in 1769, Daniel 
Boone—his friends called him Dan’l—and 
several other hunters started across the 
Warrior’s Path to explore Kentucky. 

Warrior’s Path led the hardy hunters 
through dense forests, over jagged cliffs, 
and across swift rivers. Many times they 
saw savage Indians following their trail. 

The men often became discouraged and 
wanted to return to Carolina, but Dan’! led 
them on in search of the new land. 

Dan’! kept his rifle, ‘“Ticklicker,’’ close 
to his side, especially at night when he and 
his friends made camp. They brought 
water from a nearby stream, and beans were 
boiled with strips of deer meat, which gave 
them a good, rich flavor. 
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Except the man whose turn it was to 
stand guard, the hunters soon were sleeping 
soundly. 

One night, Dan’l awoke with a start—-he 
saw an Indian with war-paint on his face 
dart back into the cold black forest. The 
campfire had burned down, and the weary 
guard huddled over the ashes to keep warm. 

Dan’! lay still, pretending to sleep, but 
closely watched for other signs of the Indian. 

Almost an hour of waiting passed... . 

Then a crouched figure, with tomahawk 
ready to strike, silently crept out of the 
forest toward the sleepy guard. 

Dan’! raised Ticklicker to his shoulder, 
ready to fire, then stopped, realizing his 
shot might bring a great war-party of 
Indians who would massacre his men. 

He threw old Ticklicker to the ground 
and rose to his feet, laughing in a loud 
friendly manner. The Indian, too sur- 


prised to move, only stared at Dan’l. 
Dan’l called out in Indian language: 
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‘Welcome to White Man’s camp, great and 
fearless warrior!’’ 

The Indian stood motionless. 

Still laughing, Dan’l walked over and 
shook his hand, but the Indian showed no 
signs of friendliness. 

The startled guard watched them closely. 
He knew Dan’! was trying to make friends 
with the Indian, so he aroused the other 
men from their sleep. 

They, too, laughed loudly and called: 
*‘Welcome to White Man’s camp, great and 
fearless warrior!”’ 

Sober-faced, the Indian asked: 
Man... no kill Indian?”’ 

Smiling, Dan’l replied: 
kill White Man. . 
friend with Indian.” 

Dan’! knew it would be difficult to make 
the warrior believe him. 

‘“‘Come, Red Brother, we make fire... 
smoke peace pipe. My name, Daniel 
Boone,”’ he said. 

The men piled logs on the fire, smiling as 
they worked, then sat crosslegged around 
the campfire in a circle. 

Dan’l took the peace pipe—it was a 
beautiful pipe with a long stem, decorated 
with fur, beads, and rawhide. He slowly 
filled the pipe with tobacco and sat with 
his men around the fire. 

Still not smiling, the Indian waited, then 
moved catlike into the circle and sat beside 
Dan’l. “Me... Fleetfoot!’’ he said. 

Dan’l nodded to Fleetfoot, then slowly 
took a burning splinter from the fire and 
lit the peace pipe. His face became very 
serious as he drew a big puff of smoke from 
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the pipe, blew it into the campfire, and 
passed the pipe to Fleetfoot. 

Dan’ anxiously waited to see if Fleetfoot 
would smoke the peace pipe with him. 
Finally, Fleetfoot took a puff from the 
pipe and blew a big cloud of smoke into 
the campfire. 

Dan’! and his friends were greatly re- 
lieved. They knew if an Indian smoked the 
peace pipe, he would keep the peace... . 

Dan’! gave Fleetfoot a sack of beans, 
some tobacco, and a little bag of salt. Salt 
was precious food to the Indians. 

Fleetfoot was grateful. ‘‘Warrior’s Path 
bad medicine for White Man,” he told 
Dan’l. “Indian . . . make war!” 

Dan’l sadly nodded his head. 
Fleetfoot,”’ he answered, ‘“‘we know.”’ 

‘“‘Fleetfoot . . . show Daniel Boone . 
how to walk Warrior’s Path!” the Indian 
said. 

Then he told Dan’l how to throw un- 
friendly Indians off his trail: to swing on 
the strong ropes of wild grapes that hung 
from the trees, to break trail by walking 
over rocks or fallen logs, and to wade 
upstream. 

Daniel Boone followed Fleetfoot’s friendly 
advice and it saved his life many times 
during the 2 years he explored Kentucky. 

When he returned to Carolina, he organ- 
ized a train of pioneers and guided them 
over the treacherous Warrior’s Path to 
Kentucky. 

A town named Boonesborough was 
founded at the end of Warrior’s Path. It 
became a place of rest for weary pioneers as 
they moved westward. 
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Illustrations by TOM SINNICKSON 











Thanksgiving Playtime 


After your Thanksgiving dinner it will 
be fun to play games. Here are some 
new games for you to try, by Kathryn 


W. Meals. 


HIDDEN TURKEYS 


“<§_ JIDDEN TURKEYS” is an appropriate Thanks- 

giving Day game. Six or seven of the guests, 
the number depending upon the size of the crowd, 
are given small candy turkeys wrapped in tissue 
paper. They are supposed to conceal them and let 
nobody know they have them. 

The players are told only that certain players 
have turkeys and that the ninth person to shake 
hands with these unknown persons will receive a 
prize. 

The turkey-holders are to secretly count the 
people shaking hands with them and remember 
who was the ninth. 

After several minutes of fast and furious hand- 
shaking, the turkey-holders are asked to announce 
the winners, and the prizes are awarded. 


THANKFUL STUNTS 


‘““"="HANKFUL STUNTS” is a game of charades. The 

players divide into groups and each group 
portrays something for which they are thankful. 
Some of the things we may all be thankful for are 
good health, food, a home, friends, family, and 
education. 

As each group performs its stunt the others try 
to guess what the group is trying to portray. Each 
group takes its turn. 

Another way to play “Thankful Stunts’”’ is for 
each group to portray things for which they are 
NOT thankful, such as meanness, rudeness, stingi- 
ness, timidity, and laziness. 

‘“‘Thankful Stunts” is a lot of fun. It is a game 
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that not only makes the players think about the 
real meaning of Thanksgiving, but it gives each 
player a chance to take stock of himself, and affords 
the spectators much amusement. 


“GOBBLE!” 


| ios PLAYERS each choose the name of a barnyard 
animal or fowl. One of the players is chosen to 
be leader. He stands in front of 
the group and tells a story, fre- 
quently mentioning the names of 
these barnyard creatures. 

Every time the leader men- 
tions the name of an animal he 
raises either his right hand, 
ay e his left hand, or both hands. 

When the right hand is 


aT rh§ e 
a : raised the player who bears 
a & ) \ 





the name of the animal 
\ mentioned must imitate 
the call of that animal. When the 


left hand is raised he maintains $y 
silence. When both hands are ae 
raised everybody must gobble like \, y hs. 
a turkey. ‘> 


Anyone who does the wrong thing 
at the wrong time must come up and stand beside 
the leader in front of the others. And it is amazing 
how confusing the game becomes after a few 
minutes. 


FRUIT FACTS 


Ollie James Robertson 


D° YOU KNOw fruits by their scientific names? 
Listed below are the real names of eight kinds 
of fruit with three possible examples. One of the 
examples is right. See if you can get the right one. 
(1) pepo (eggplant, pumpkin, plum) 

(2) pome (apple, pea, banana) 

(3) nut (acorn, orange, cucumber) 

(4) strobile (coconut, pine cone, milkweed, pod) 
(5) legume (acorn, cherry, bean) 

(6) drupe (ground cherry, apricot, pear) 

(7) berry (grape, Indian corn, tomato) 

(8) caryopsis (maple seed, wheat, soybeans) 


*yeaym (g) 
‘odei3 (7) ‘yooude (g) ‘uevaq (¢) ‘auod suid (Pp) 
‘usooe (¢) ‘ajdde (7) ‘urduind ([) ‘szemsuy 


"Make FRIENDS WITH BOOKS” is the theme 


of Children’s Book Week, to be observed 
November 12-18. 





MY YEAR 


with Junior Red Cross 


Everybody in Glenridge School (Clay- 

ton, Mo.) had a part in Junior Red 

Cross, writes ARLIE JOY CUTLER. 

Arlie is 11 years old and in fifth 
grade. 


Y INTERESTING YEAR with the Junior 

Red Cross started like this: One day 
in early September 1949, Miss Mary Jo 
Carr, St. Louis County representative for 
the Junior Red Cross, came to our school 
and asked our teacher, Dr. Virginia E. 
Jackson, if her room could give her some 
ideas on how to get it across to the other 
children in the building that the Junior 
Red Cross needed tray covers and party 
favors for all of the holidays. 

Miss Jackson asked us and we made 
several suggestions. We finally decided we 
could work out a play and give it on the 
stage for the whole school to see. We 
hoped to give the other children an idea of 
the history, purposes, and needs of Junior 
Red Cross. 

We studied some literature about Junior 
Red Cross, then we decided what characters 
we would need. We did not write out our 
parts, we just pretended to be those people 
and said what we thought they would say. 

The first act was about Woodrow Wilson 
starting the Junior Red Cross. The scene 
was in his office in 1917. 

The second act was a schoolroom scene 
with about half of our class making tray 
favors for soldiers and talking about the 
work. 

In the same act some other members of 
the class came on the stage and said they 
had written songs to sing for the soldiers 


when we delivered the things we had made. 
Then they sang the songs. , 

In the third and last act, three of our 
girls dressed in Red Cross uniforms (which 
we borrowed from Miss Carr) came on the 
stage carrying the favors we had made in 
the second act. The stage was set like a 
hospital ward and some of our boys were 
in beds as patients. 

After the favors were given out, the other 
members of our class came in and sang for 
the “‘soldiers.”” We had written the words 
to all of the songs. 

One of them was to the tune of the 
‘‘Sunflower’’ song: 


Woodrow Wilson started the Junior Red Cross 

On September fifteen, nineteen seventeen; 

It’s for true-blue kids who promised they 
would help 

It’s the Red Cross from the United States. 


It’s the Red Cross, it's the Red Cross, 
And we know the good it does; 

It’s the Red Cross, it's the Red Cross, 
It’s the best there ever was. 


After the play was over, I was appointed 
student chairman for our building for the 
year. I had three helpers. It was our job 
to make posters for the other rooms to tell 
them what was needed and the dates the 
things were due. 

During the year we filled 96 gift boxes 
and made 512 tray covers, 362 nut cups, 
291 napkins, 299 rolled-up favors, 41 gum- 
drop trees, 441 greeting cards, and 2 joke 
books. 

I enjoyed my year with the Junior Red 
Cross. All of the students liked the work, 


but the members of the committee had an 
extra lot of fun. 
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While wattiug to sacl to AAmeriea 


YW/ELCOME TO AMERICA! That is the message which 

American boys and girls are sending to the children 
in Displaced Persons camps in Germany who are waiting 
to come to their new homes in America. 

While they wait, these children enjoy the gifts sent to 
them by the American Junior Red Cross. On these pages 
you will see pictures of boys and girls in Camp Grohn DP 
Center (Bremen, Germany) as they have fun reading books 
and using atlases, pencils, and copybooks given them 
through the National Children’s Fund. 


mi 





These German boys and girls enjoy their lessons in English 


which they study from books and magazines sent to them by 
the American Junior Red Cross. They learn first about the 
AJRC by reading the NEWS which was sent to them. 


The boys at the left are studying with special interest the 
routes on the atlas between Germany and the United States 
where these children will be resettled. 





ra 
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A In her tour of classrooms during JRC enroll- 
ment, Nancy Dorsett displayed contents of a typi- 
cal gift box. (Long Beach, Calif.) 


— happy to help others — 


How Long Beach Enrolled— 


HE WHOLE MONTH of November was ob- 

served as Junior Red Cross month in the 
Burbank Elementary School, Long Beach, 
California. 

The fifth graders and their teacher, Mrs. 
Velma Bertsch, were the first to think up 
the idea of carrying the Red Cross message 
through a team of speakers to all the 
classrooms. 

To prepare themselves, they first read 
the NEws, as well as other JRC literature. 
They then wrote their speeches, being care- 
ful of spelling and composition. Pupils 
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who proved themselves good speakers were 
chosen to make the speeches. 

The fifth graders also arranged exhibits 
of JRC work in the halls. They practiced 
the Junior Red Cross Song of Service so 
they could sing it well. [See the picture on 
page 2 of this issue of the NEws.| 

In other grades, they used words like 
friendship, understanding, peace, serv- 
ice, and Junior Red Cross in their writing 
lessons. 

Problems in arithmetic were made up 
about facts in their Junior Red Cross work. 

All the pupils learned they could enroll in 
Junior Red Cross by giving service to others. 


A Tommy Welch (left) and Andrea Shibley in 
their talks explained international JRC proj- 
ects; also showed exhibits of services which 
were made by classmates. (Long Beach, Calif.) 

























A In Holland, Mich.—Gayle Kugala (left) and 
Lon De Neff, add gifts from Philippine Island Jun- 
iors to a JRC display in Washington School. 
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A Gus Stevenson gave a dramatic touch to his talks 
by displaying thank-you letters from children over- 
seas who had received gifts. (Long Beach, Calif.) 


Why are YOU enrolled? 


W HY ARE YOU enrolled in Junior Red 
Cross? What does it do for you? 

It gives you a sense of working together 
for your community, your nation, and your 
friends in foreign countries. It gives you a 
chance to learn what great satisfaction can 
be derived from helping others. 

What does it do for others? The Junior 
Red Cross fills gift boxes and its members 
correspond with children in other countries. 

It supervises the making of tray favors, 
games, and party favors for hospitalized 
veterans and the making of tops, games, 
and favors for children in hospitals or in- 
stitutions. 

It also supports such worthy programs as 
the National Children’s Fund. 

CAMILLE WELLS, Dundee School, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Junior Red Cross members all 

over the country are busy serv- 

ing others, as pictured on these ’ 
pages. “We Serve” is also 

the theme of this acrostic by 

fourth graders, Hamilton 

School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


W is for the World—a better World. We 
are helping make our World through 
Junior Red Cross. Our albums and gift 
boxes show the international friendship 
necessary for a World peace. 


E is for Effort we put forth to make our 
things with Efficiency and Excellence. 
We are always ready to help Red Cross 
in any Emergency. 











THE MORNING JOURNAL 


A WE SEW and stuff cloth toys 
for children of Mother Hunt's 
Orphanage. (Ormond School, 
Daytena Beach, Fla.) 





WE PORTRAY a chain of friend- 
ship in our float for the Armi- 
stice Day parade. (Jonesboro, 
Ark.) 



















is for Service; we Juniors give generously 
of our time and effort. It is Satisfying 
to know we do Something to make others 


happy. 


is for the Enthusiasm we have for our 
Red Cross projects, brought forth by the 
realization that there are responsibilities 
facing youth, and that through the Red 
Cross program in our schools we help 
ourselves to be more fit to meet burdens 
we must face as life goes on. 


is for Remembrance. Our stout hearts 
Remember the men and women, boys 
and girls less fortunate than we. It is 
always good to be Remembered and 
thoughtful to Remember. 


is for the Vision we have of looking 
toward the future. We know that 
through our work with and for Red 
Cross, we are growing in our hearts and 
minds to become better citizens of our 
country. 


is for Enrollment. We are Enrolled for 
Service. We Juniors are always Eager 
to give to the Junior Red Cross Drive. 
How about earning the money? 


BE EXTRA PROUD TO WEAR 
THAT RED CROSS PIN! 
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A WE FILL gift boxes to send back to our old 
friends overseas. (Annette and Peter Gottschall, 
formerly of Belgium, now living in Dallas, Tex.) 


WE MAKE sturdy outdoor chairs and bookshelves 
for General Rodriguez Hospital in our shop class. 
(Guaynabo School, Puerto Rico.) V 


A WE PREPARE a school album for over- 

seas, which tells about our school, our 

home town, and our state. (Eaton 
Rapids, Mich.) 


WE 
SERVE 


Continued from page 19) 


WE GATHER pine cones for Thanks- 
giving turkey favors for patients in 
a Navy hospital. (Acorn Branch 

School, Wilmington, N.C.) » 


STEWART'S PHOTO 


A WE PLANT tulip bulbs in the fall in our 2- 

room country school. When the 100 bulbs 

bloom in the spring, we take them to chil- 

dren’s hospital. (Harrison School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.) 





Every Dog 
Has His Day 


By CATHERINE BLANTON 


More than anything in the world 
Tod wanted a dog, but his mother 


wouldn't let him have one .. . until— 


| SAID no more dogs for this family, 
and that’s final.’’ 
Tod turned to his mother in sur- 


prise. ‘‘But, Mom, I thought you liked 
dogs.”’ 
“T do. I like dogs, but now that we’ve 


made the garage into an apartment we 
don’t have room for one in the yard.”’ 

‘“Shucks! A dog doesn’t take up much 
room. Look at Shep, he always stayed 
right by me.”’ There was a catch in Tod’s 
voice. ‘“‘A guy sure misses his dog.”’ 

‘*That’s so, Tod,”’ said his father. ‘‘But 
your mother is right. And remember Mr. 
Baker used to complain about Shep’s 
barking.” 

All the way to school Tod couldn’t help 
thinking of his mother’s decision. He still 
missed, with a great longing, the brown and 
white collie that had been his companion 
ever since its puppy days. 

‘Rain again,” grumbled Tod, as he came 
out of the school building late that afternoon. 

He had only gone a short way when he 
became conscious of something or someone 
following him. In the semidarkness he 
could see nothing. Yet the feeling persisted. 

Suddenly at the next corner, he whirled 
about. There, close at his heels was the 
ugliest, wettest looking dog he had ever seen. 

Tod’s laugh echoed through the rain. 

‘Pooch!’ he said, “you don’t need to 
stick to me. If I took you home, we’d both 
be as popular as smallpox. Now scram!” 

The dog slowly slinked away. 

Tod hurried on, but only for a few yards, 





Illustrations by 
RALPH RAY 


when he felt a soft muzzle against his feet. 
*‘Now, look here. Beat it.” 

The dog backed a few paces, lifted his 
ugly head, and howled pitifully. 

Tod steeled his heart. ‘I’m sorry for 
you. But you don’t know my Mom.” 

He stooped over as if reaching for a rock, 
and the dog disappeared into the darkness. 

Tod ran the remaining blocks home, took 
the three front steps in one leap, and landed 
against the front door. As he did, some- 
thing soft hit the back of his legs. He didn’t 
need to look down to see what it was. 

“Well,” he said, “if we both get kicked 
out remember I warned you.”’ 

Tod decided they would be more welcome 
if they dried off before going into the living 
room. 

But no amount of drying would do much 
to improve the gray mongrel that shivered 
by the kitchen stove. His coat was coarse 
and shaggy—one ear turned up and the 
other lay at a crazy angle, and his feet were 
too big for his little body. But his warm 
brown eyes looked at Tod with love, and 
the boy’s heart went out to him. 
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“Tod, you’re late again,’’ said his mother 
from the living room. 

“I’m sorry, Mom,” he replied meekly. 
“TI stayed late for Mr. Albers to help me.” 
With his hand on the dog’s head they walked 
quietly into the room. 

Mr. Rockwell sat at one side of the fire- 
place reading. Across from him, Mrs. Rock- 
well sat, knitting. And Tod’s sister Lucy, 
waitirg for her date, was turning the dials 
of the radio. 

It was Lucy who looked up first and let 
out a shriek. And with one leap the dog 
was across the room and into her lap. 

With another shriek, Lucy jumped out 
of the chair. ‘‘My new dress! It’s ruined!’ 

Mr. Rockwell, his face a deep purple, 
started for the dog. But the dog, moving 
faster, slipped behind the couch. 

Mrs. Rockwell was the 
first to recover. “Well, 
Tod, after all I’ve said 
about not having a dog.”’ 

“But, Mom,” he blurted, 
“T can ex - -” 

His father interrupted 
angrily, “Son, I can’t un- 
derstand you. You pur- 
posely disobeyed your 
mother.” 

‘Well, we won’t discuss 
it any more tonight,’ said 
Mrs. Rockwell. ‘‘After din- 
ner you may make a bed 
in the basement. I wouldn’t 
turn anything out on a 
night like this. But tomor- 
row is Saturday and you 
will be able to take him to 
the animal shelter. If they 
can’t find a home for him, 
they’ll put him out of the 
way painlessly.”’ 

A great lump rose up in 
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Tod’s throat as he pulled the trembling dog 
from behind the couch. For he was sure 
no one would offer a home to this ugly mutt. 


EXT MORNING Tod saw that it was still 
raining. ‘‘Some rain,” he said, going 
into the kitchen. 

His mother turned from the stove. ‘‘Tod, 
if you’ll keep the dog in the basement and 
promise not to let him howl, I’ll not make 
you take him away today. I don’t want 
you to get soaking wet.”’ 

“Yes, Mom.”’ Tod’s heart began singing 
madly. 

At lunch he was all excitement. ‘‘Mom, 
he’s about the smartest dog I ever saw.”’ 

‘“‘And the ugliest,’’ jeered Lucy. 

Tod ignored her. ‘Just this morning he’s 
learned to shake hands, to roll over, and to 





box to the other. 


jump from one box to the 
other.”’ 

When Mr. Rockwell came 
home, Tod put the dog 
through his tricks in the 
kitchen. ‘‘Did you ever see 
a pooch learn so much in 
one day?” 

Then Tod lowered his 
voice. ‘“‘Do you think we 
might get Mom to change 
her mind about him?”’ 


Tod taught the dog to shake hands, 
roll over, and to jump from one 


“I don’t know, son.”’ Tod saw a twinkle 
in his father’s eye. ‘‘Perhaps if the mutt 
could prove his worth she might feel dif- 
ferently.”’ 

Suddenly Mrs. Rockwell hurried into the 
kitchen, her face pale. “Mother just 
phoned. Papa has had another bad attack. 
I told her we’d be out tomorrow.”’ 

Sunday was a perfect day. The trees 
sparkled in the warm sunshine. 

“I’m sure glad we’re going to the coun- 
try,’ said Tod, carrying out a load to the 
car. 

“Yes, it’s a fine day,’’ answered his 
father. ‘‘This the last load?” 

Tod nodded. Then he ran around the 
back of the house and returned, leading the 
dog on a short leash. 

As Mrs. Rockwell hurried down the walk 
she took one look at the dog. ‘‘Tod, your 
grandfather is sick and he can’t be bothered 
with that dog.”’ 

“But, Mom, what will I do with him?” 

Mr. Rockwell put his hand on Tod’s 
shoulder. ‘‘He’ll be all right in the base- 
ment, son. Give him plenty of water.”’ 


Aw DAY Tod kept thinking of the dog 

shut up in the basement by himself. 
And he was glad when they finally drove 
home. 

As Mrs. Rockwell opened the porch door, 
she gasped, ‘“Tod, I think I smell smoke!’’ 

‘Hello, folks,’’ said a cheery voice. Mr. 
Baker, with the pooch at his heels, stood 
in the door. “Had a little excitement while 
you were away. You don’t have any lights.”’ 

Mrs. Rockwell reached for a chair. ‘‘W- 
what happened, Mr. Baker?” 

He pulled up a chair and sat down heav- 
ily. ‘‘Had a little fire over here.” 

‘“‘What?”’ cried Mr. Rockwell, and he too 
reached for a chair. 

‘‘Not much damage done,”’ explained Mr. 
Baker hastily. He leaned down and rubbed 
the dog’s head. ‘‘Thanks to your little 
watch dog here.” 

“Our dog!’’ they echoed. 

‘Sure, he’s one smart pup.”” Mr. Baker’s 


fat face smiled. “I was sitting on the porch 
reading —well, I had been reading, and just 
dozed off. Suddenly I heard a dog. And, 
by George, when I opened my eyes there 
he was right at my elbow. I tried to chase 
him away. But he’d only run down the 
steps and look back. Finally he grabbed at 
my pant’s leg.”’ 

Mr. Baker continued, “Then it came to 
me the ugly thing wanted me to follow him. 
Just as we got around to the back of your 
house I saw it—the black smoke was pour- 
ing from an open basement window. I 
yelled to Anna to call the fire department. 
And they had it out in a second. Chief 
said it was a short some place.”’ 

Mr. Baker leaned down and fondled the 
pooch’s ears. ‘‘He’s sure not much on 
looks. But he’s smart. If you ever decide 
to sell him let me know. Id be proud to 
have a dog like him.” 

Mr. Rockwell coughed. ‘“‘Well, thanks, 
Baker. We sure owe a lot to you—and the 
dog.”’ 

“But how did that basement window 
happen to be opened?” asked Mrs. Rockwell. 

Then Tod confessed. ‘“‘I opened it, Mom. 
I thought the dog might need air.”’ 

“Still I don’t see how he could have 
jumped from the floor to the window,” 
commented Mr. Rockwell. 

“TI do,” replied Tod proudly. ‘‘That’s 
one of the tricks I taught him—to jump on 
and off the coal box. When he got up 
there he just jumped out the window.”’ 

‘‘That’s about it,” said Mr. Baker. ““You 
can be sure he’d think of some way. Now 
you folks unload, then come over for supper. 
Anna’s expecting you.”’ 

As Tod helped unload the car, his mother 
said, ‘“‘When you’re finished there, Tod, 
you’d better go down and get the dog’s 
bed. I guess you'll want him to sleep in 
your room like Shep did.” 

Tod stood with mouth open. Suddenly 
he gasped. ‘‘Do you really mean it?” 

‘IT guess he’s proved his worth, hasn’t 
he, Mother?” said Mr. Rockwell. 

‘Yes, I think he has,” she smiled. 
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Filling the Gift Box 


RS. MAPHET’S class decided to give a 
play which appeared in the American 
Junior Red Cross News. It was called 
“Filling the Gift Box.’ (October 1949, 
page 19.) 

The class came down the aisle in a proces- 
sional. The announcer came to the micro- 
phone and told the name of each person 
who was to take part. He came upon the 
stage with the gift he had made. He im- 
personated his part and crawled into a large 
box at the back of the stage (similar to an 
AJRC gift box). 

The “‘gifts’’ who could not go in, such as 
candy, perfumes, and other breakable things 
went away crying. 

After everyone was in the box, a boy 
taped the box, and the curtains closed. 

When the curtains opened again, the 
boys and girls sang a Red Cross song for 
which they composed the music. 

—Madisonville School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


We gave a play, too, in which we dramatized the 
packing of a gift box (Mamaroneck, N. Y.) V 


An idea was all 
we needed 
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E READ the story of ‘““The Squirrel Who 

Wanted to Play” in the November 
1949 American Junior Red Cross NEws. 
It was a very good story. 

The fat little squirrels gave us an idea 
for making ash trays. We painted wooden 
squirrels that we cut out of plywood, and 
the cans we got from our homes. The color 
we used on the squirrels was brown. On 
the cans we used brown, green, and a little 
strip of yellow. 

We do not have acorns in the Hawaiian 
Islands but we used pine cones to put be- 
tween the squirrel’s mouth and paws, and 
painted a lei around its neck. 

It looked very different from an ordinary 
squirrel so we called it “‘Lolo Pa.’”’ We gave 
him the name because he was made in Pa 
Lolo (Palolo) School. 

We sent the ash trays to veterans in 
Tripler General Hospital. 
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BENJAMIN ABRAHAM 
Grade 5, Palolo School 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


A After we had made our squirrel ash trays, Ben- 
jamin (second from left) wrote a letter to the NEWS 
telling about the project. 


“OUR LAND” 


When we sang the song “Our 
Land” (published in January 
1950 NEWS), we liked it so 
much that we used it as the 
inspiration for our flag drill. 
We all helped develop the 
drills, then made our costumes 
of red, white, and blue paper 
hats. (Midway School, San 
Diego, Calif.) 








